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QUESTING WITH gue 


A matron of our acquaintance 
tells of observing a woman of ma- 
ture yrs in a middle western dep’t 
store. She was standing by the ele- 
vator bank carrying on what, 
judging by lip movements, must 
have been an animated conversa- 
tion with herself. 

Apparently deeming some acc’t 
of her actions called for, the lady 
explained to our friend: 

“My husband is late. I know 
what he will say, and what I'll say 
to him. But now I am practicing 
my response to his rebuttal.” 


According to one of those mo- 
tivational studies, of which we 
have recently been hearing so 
much, 73% of the persons queried 
feel that automobile ads are dis- 
honest, misleading, all wrong, 
doubletalk or “saying the same 
thing.” 

But somewhere along the line 
the other 27% must be impressed. 
In a recent Trendex survey 90% 
of the dealers questioned declared 
that the commercials on the tele- 
vision program, Maverick, were 
helping them sell Willys jeeps. 
“People who come into our sales- 
rooms often mention the Maverick 
commercials,” is a frequent com- 
ment. “We know they help us to 
close many sales.” 

ae 


A friend of ours in Milwaukee, 


with. a pr of glasses in need of 
minor adjustment dropped in at 
a store featuring the sign, “Glass- 
es Repaired While You Wait.” 

“You can call for these on 
Tuesday,” he was told. 

“But,” protested our friend, 
“how about your sign, ‘Repairs 
While You Wait’?” 

“Well,” said the shopkeeper 
with unanswerable logic, “you'll 
be waiting, won’t you?” 
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A high exec of BOAC pointed 
out the other day that before new 
jets can be delivered they are 
made obsolete by still newer de- 
signs on the drawing boards. 

“At the rate we are going,” he 
concluded, “in a few yrs jets will 
be so fast there will hardly be 
time to serve a meal between New 


York and London.” 
$9 


Notice is hereby served that 
this is positively the last variation 
we shall print on this particular 
theme, but we do feel that we 
should share with you the declara- 
tion of a New Jersey housewife 
who tacked a warning sign on the 
front door for her husband to see 
at the close of a particularly hec- 
tic day. It read: 

“Worn threadbare . . . 
will ravel.” 


may we QUOTE 


[1] W AVERELL HARRIMAN, 
reporting on his journey to 
Moscow: “Within 48 hrs of 
my arrival no less than 3 
mbrs of the Cabinet offered 
me everything from a bear hunt to 
a nonaggression pact.” ... [2] Rep 
Geo H Manon (D-Tex), telling 
Congress not to forget the possibil- 
ity of full-scale war: “Some people 
are saying, ‘Get your mind off a 
big atomic war. . . The thing to be 
concerned about is limited war.’... 
If we adopt such a doctrine, we will 
do it to our sorrow and our peril... 
To give top priority to preparation 
for limited war is to invite gen’l 
war. If the fire dep’t of a great city 
is able to put out a big fire in a 
40-story bldg, the chances are it 
will be able to put out a little fire 
in a 1-story bldg.” ... [3] Sir Wu 
Spears, British army officer, oppos- 
ing proposed tunnel between 
France and Gt Britain under the 
English Channel: “The British 
have no desire to be linked with 
the for’gners on the continent. . . 
France always has been a conti- 
nental country, but to Britain the 
tunnel would mean the end of her 
insularity. No wonder France favors 
it.” ... [4] U S Supreme Ct Justice 
Wm O Dovuctas, saying U S must 
champion revolutions if it hopes to 
compete with Communists in Asia: 
“Many Americans forget their own 
revolutionary background. We’ve put 
our emphasis on maintaining the 
status quo when the world is inter- 
ested in revolution.” {5] Dr 
Mason W Gross, pres, Rutgers 
Univ: “The white man’s burden is 
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now not one of mgt 
but rather one of 
understanding, and 
the task has sud- 
denly become truly 
formidable.” .. . [6] 
BarRBARA WARD, British economist, on 
overpopulation: “About the yr 2200 
you'll be able to stoop down and 
make food out of anything you pick 
up, but will you be able to stoop 
down?” ... [7] Sen Sruart Sy- 
MINGION.(D-Mo), when asked 
whether he would accept the nomi- 
nation as Democratic presidential 
candidate if it were offered in the 
primaries: “Of course I would! Pol- 
itics is my business, and the presi- 
dency is the highest honor the 
people can bestow.” ... [8] Band- 
leader Bos Crossy, saying he found 
a rock ’n’ roll tour a degrading ex- 
perience: “That’s the kind of music 
we used to play when the lights 
went out. It’s the lowest form. You 
don’t have to be a musician to play 
it or a singer to sing it.” ... [9] 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, journalist son 
of Sir Winston, given a red birth- 
day tie by Mrs Hugh Gaitskell, wife 
of the Labor Party Leader: “One of 
the advantages of a seat at the 
press table at public mtgs is that 
one gets a good view of ladies’ legs. 
I think Mrs Gaitskell has the best 
legs in the party.” 
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The picture of Uncle Sam as the 
world’s overwhelming production 
giant is a vision we have all taken 
for granted practically since in- 
fancy. There he always has stood, 
the unquestioned champion with- 
out even a close rival. 

Well, Uncle Sam is still standing 
in that exposed position. He is still 
the champion. And in most cate- 
gories he still hasn’t a close rival. 
But nevertheless it is Sobering to 
reflect that he no longer leads the 
world by the wide margins of yes- 
teryear. A great many significant 
things have come to pass since the 
end of World War II. The devas- 
tated countries of Western Europe 
have been rebuilt and are now be- 
ginning to figure in the production 
picture. Likewise Japan. The Soviet 
Union is piling up exportable sur- 
pluses in some categories. And so 
are certain of the satellite coun- 
tries. 

The Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion has just presented a tabulation 
that dramatizes this changing po- 
sition: 


At one time we produced 60% of 
the world’s oil; 60% of its copper; 
60% of lumber; 60% of paper; 40% 
of the world’s coal; 40% of its lead; 
40% of the water power; 50% of all 
pig iron; 50% of the world’s steel 
and castings, and 30% of its wheat 
and other cereals. 

Today we produce 40% of the 
world’s oil; 30% of its copper; 36% 
of its paper; 30% of lumber; 21% 
of the world’s coal; 16% of its lead; 
25% of the water power; 36% of 
the pig iron; 38% of the steel and 
castings and 18% of wheat and 
other cereals. 

It isn’t that we have slipped in 
the overall race, but rather that 
our world neighbors have come up 
on us from the rear. We still hold 
substantial margins over any other 
single contender. 

And while you are out there tak- 
ing inventory don’t overlook the 
rather significant fact that we still 
possess 56% of the world’s tele- 
phones and something like 63% of 
all the automobiles and motor 
trucks in existence anywhere in the 
known world. 

Uncie Sam still isn’t doing 
too badly for himself! 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AMERICA—Americans—1 
American families are making 
more and more money, spending 
more, and enjoying the highest 
standard of living in the world. The 
typical family today, having paid 
the bills for necessities, has more 
money left than ever before for 
the extras of good living—for va- 
cations, for recreation and hobbies, 
for luxuries around the home, for 
educating the children. This is the 
picture that emerges from a new 
survey of changes in spending hab- 
its during the past 10 yrs just com- 
pleted by U S News & World Re- 
port—U S News & World Report. 


ANGER—2 

Swallowing angry words is much 
easier than having to eat them.— 
American Mercury. 


ASPIRATIONS—3 

When Judy was four, she wanted 
to be a nurse; when she was six, a 
teacher; at eight, a ballet dancer. 
Now, at ten, she aspires to work in 
a livery stable in the Old West.— 
Burton Huis, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


AUTOMOBILES—4 

Passenger cars continue as the 
nation’s chief means of transpor- 
tation. Eighty-eight per cent of all 
intercity travel is by car, and 68 
per cent of employed persons drive 
automobiles to work. — Automobile 
Mfrs Ass’n. 





BRAVERY—5 

The bravest sound in the world is 
a puppy’s bark, from under the 
porch.—Together. 


BUSINESS—6 

Gross Nat’l Product (total of all 
business done) probably will reach 
a half trillion dollars in a yr; 
sounds spectacular and it is, but a 
half trillion is simply $500 billion, 
and the figure stands at $475 bil- 
lion right now.—GaBRIEL COURIER, 
Christian Herald. 


CHARACTER—7 

I was interested to hear a major 
exec point out that the criteria he 
uses for selecting employes run in 
this order: character, intelligence, 
experience. “A really bright exec 
picks up experience very quickly,” 
he told me. “But the man we need 
and want most, in important 
places, is a man with character 
sufficient to resist many kinds of 
pressures when the going gets 
rough. We find, then, that charac- 
ter is the most important ingredi- 
ent of all, particularly if the man 
is to be responsible for policy mak- 
ing. An exec can buy brains and 
can buy experience, but character 
is something he must supply him- 
self.”—Fortune. 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





The Dep’t of Agriculture staged 
a show for wives of mbrs of Con- 
gress to show what its researchers 
are turning up for the kitchen. 
Among new developments are eggs 
in plastic ovals (they’ll stay fresh 
longer and permit other uses for 
the shells, also involved in same 
research) and powdered tomato 
juice (claimed to be as good as the 
familiar liquid). Also, in the cloth- 
ing line, Agriculture has a wash- 
and-wear wool fabric and a rain- 
coat made of lard. Scientists ex- 
plained new uses had to be found 
for greases since detergents have 
taken over the soap mkt which pre- 
viously was a big grease buyer. 


“ ” 


The touring “Ballets Africains” 
company (from Ghana and Gui- 
nea) was required to put on bras- 
sieres during N Y and Chicago en- 
gagements. But, thru State Dep’t 
intervention, dancers performed 
bare-chested here. Diplomats went 
to see the District of Columbia 
commissioners in advance, arguing 
that it would insult Africa if the 
U S Capital took the attitude that 
the way the dancers danced at 
home was indecent. The commis- 
sioners voted to instruct the Wash- 
ington police, who have jailed many 
a striptease dancer for showing as 
much, to leave the Africans alone. 
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CHILDREN—8 

Little children accept their 
brown, white, or black skin with 
little concern until differences are 
pointed out to them. A little Negro 
girl was in a nursery group in 
which all the other children were 
white. One day one of the children 
asked her what made her skin 
black. That night her mother found 
her covering her whole body with 
cold cream .. . to be white like the 
other children. A little later the 
same child carefully volunteered to 
a physician examining her that she 
was very sunburned from having 
been at the shore all summer. She 
had begun to realize she was dif- 
ferent and been made to feel the 
difference was undesirable-—AGNES 
SNYDER, “Roots of Love and Hate,” 
Internat’l Jnl of Religious Educa- 
tion, 6-’59. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—9 
Children’s interests are always 
acquired and they spring, more of- 
ten than not, from contact with 
enthusiastic and interested adults. 
Often the interests which parents 
help their children acquire are in- 
terests the parents acquired in 
their own childhood and have cher- 
ished thru the yrs. The mother who 
loved books as a child can scarcely 
wait to share books with her own 
child. The father who learned to 
enjoy exploration of the out-of- 
doors eagerly takes his children 
with him into the joys of such ex- 
plorations. Young children have 
unlimited curiosity. Whether or not 
their curiosity leads to worthwhile 
and abiding interests depends very 
largely on the behavior of the 


adults about them. — RutH G 
STRICKLAND, Indiana Univ, “Build- 
ing and Expanding Worthwhile 


Interests,” Education, 4-’59. 


How silly can you get dep’t: Har- 
per’s has recently published a book 
called The Rabbits’ Wedding. It’s a 
charming little story for children— 
at least, that’s what most people 
thought. But in Alabama, someone 
observed that the story is about a 
white rabbit and a black rabbit who 
get married. Shaken by this propa- 
ganda for miscegenation, the pow- 
ers that be have denounced the 
book; it has been withdrawn from 
general library circulation. (It can 
be borrowed by specific request.) 
Garth Williams, who wrote and il- 
lustrated the book, comments: “I 
was completely unaware that ani- 
mals with white fur, such as polar 
bears and white dogs and white 
rabbits, were considered blood re- 
lations with white beings. I was 
only aware that a white horse next 
to a black horse looks very pictur- 
esque. My story ... is only about 
a soft, furry love and has no hid- 
den message of hate.” 


” 


Writers of book jacket blurbs, 
says Jacques Barzun in his new 
book, The House of Intellect (Har- 
per), “make all books of a kind re- 
semble one another. All novels are 
‘sensitive’ and ‘moving’; all essays 
are ‘brilliant’ and ‘provocative’; all 
narratives or adventure are ‘thrill- 
ing’ and ‘incredible’. And all books 
whatever are ‘stimulating.’ The dif- 
ference (Mr Barzun’s italics) be- 
tween one book and another, which 
is the only reason why a reader 
should want more than one book, is 





Had she been condemned to 
spend a whole day shut up in a 
library, she would have been 
found dead about noon.—VLAap- 
IMIR Nasokov, The Real Life of 
Sebastian Knight (New Direc- 
tions) . 





S66. 

47 
rarely brought out. Sometimes it 
seems deliberately hidden. . .” 

In the interests of promoting the 
new movie version of Ben Hur, 
Metro - Goldwyn-Mayer announced 
that it would like to buy or borrow 
several ist editions of the book, 
which was published lst in 1880. In 
less than a wk, MGM was offered 
some 3,000 copies—more than were 
printed in the list edition. If you 
think you may own a Ist edition, 
check the dedication. It reads: “To 
the Wife of My Youth.” In subse- 
quent editions, the author, Lew 
Wallace, added the line: “Who Still 
Abides With Me.” The addition was 
made because so many girls as- 
sumed the “wife of his youth” had 
died, and wrote him letters of sym- 
pathy. During his lifetime, Gen’l 
Wallace never permitted a low- 
priced edition of the book. But in 
1913, Sears-Roebuck sold a million 
copies of a 39-cent edition. And this 
yr, at least 4 paperback publishers 
are planning reprint editions, says 
Publishers’ Wkly. 
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CHURCH—10 

The holiest moment of the 
church service is the moment when 
God’s people — strengthened by 
preaching and sacrament—go out 
of the church door into the world 
to be the Church. We don’t go to 
church; we are the Church.—Can- 
on ErRNEst Sovutucott, quoted in 
Christian Herald. 

The church is here to comfort 
the afflicted, not to afflict the 
comforted. — Dr JoHN O’Hear, St 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. 


CO-OPERATION—11 

The Methodist and Baptist 
churches in my home town were 
only a block apart—and their bells 
had to be rung at the same time 
for services. The Baptist’s bell had 
a high tone; the Methodist’s a low 
one. When they rang together, the 
effect was jarring. 

Finally, however, the problem 
was solved. The Baptist bell ringer 
would start with two clangs of his 
bell—then wait for an answering 
two peels from the Methodist. Then 
they would continue in rhythm.— 
Mrs Wm™ F Lwvtu, Together, pub- 
lished by the Methodist Church. 


CREATIVITY—12 

If everyone waited to tackle the 
unknown or unexperienced until he 
had a clear chart of directions 
there would be no inventors, ex- 
plorers, composers, artists, or au- 
thors. Creative thinkers are people 
who move fearlessly into the unex- 
plored and uncharted territory and 
have faith enough in themselves to 
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blaze new trails—RutH G Srricx- 
LAND, Indiana Univ, “Building and 
Expanding Worthwhile Interests,” 
“ducation, 4-’59. 


DIVORCE—13 

Approx 380,000 divorces and an- 
nulments were granted in the U S 
in ’58. This compares with 382,000 
in 56 and 381,000 in ’57. This is a 
rate of 2.2 per 1,000 population. — 
Nat'l Office of Vital Statistics. 


Quite scrap book 


We now mark the birthday of 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Dorn 
155 yrs ago (July 4, 1804). Our 
excerpt is from Mosses From an 
Old Manse, published in 1846: 


Our Creator would never 
have made such lovely days, 
and have given us the deep 
hearts to enjoy them, above 
and beyond all thought, unless 
we were meant to be immortal. 





ae 
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EDUCATION—14 

The old tradition of the college 
presidency meant an opportunity 
to extend and implement knowl- 
edge by providing leadership. This 
is what these men believed they 
were to do; the trustees who chose 
them must have believed it, too. 
Today, the definition is out-of- 
date. Getting money has changed 
from a minor to a major responsi- 
bility, college administration has 
become big business, public rela- 
tions requirements have multiplied. 
Most important, there has been a 
striking shift in educational leader- 


ship; the faculty has taken over 
the heart of the matter—ANNE W 
LANGMAN, “Why Are College Presi- 
dents Resigning?” McCall’s, 5-’59. 


EDUCATION—Religious—15 

While the church cannot replace 
the home, it can help the home. 
Someone wrote J Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the FBI, and asked if a 
parent should force his son to at- 
tend Sunday school. Mr Hoover re- 
pl’d that no intelligent parent 
would ask, “Should I force my boy 
to go to public school against his 
wishes.” He knows it will be good 
for the boy to go to school, even if 
he does not always want to. He 
knows his son will thank him later 
for forcing him to go. Why, then, 
do parents take a different attitude 
toward Christian instruction and 
moral teaching?—NorMAN GobDBEY, 
“Our Responsibility,” Watchman- 
Examiner, 5-14-’59. 


EXECUTIVES—16 

Giving a man a title, rug on the 
floor, or sec’y, won’t make him an 
executive.—WILBERT E ScHEER, Per- 
sonnel Director, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, Chicago, “Let’s Be Practical 
About Training Supervisors,” Per- 
sonnel Jnl, 5-’59. 


FAME—17 

Being famous is like having a 
string of pearls given to you. It’s 
nice, but after a while, if you think 
of it at all, it’s only to wonder if 
they’re real or cultured.—SoMmeErRsET 
MAvGHAM, author. 


FARM—Population—18 

The U S farm population is down 
17% since ’50. One in 8 Americans 
now live on farms whereas one in 
3 used to live on farms in 1910.— 
Census Bureau report. 


FATHER’S DAY—19 

When is a Father just “Dad”? H 
C Chatfield answers this question 
this way: If he’s wealthy and 
prominent, and you stand in awe 
of him, call him “Father.” If he sits 
in his shirt sleeves and suspenders 
at ball games and picnics, call him 
“Pop.” If he tills the land or labors 
in overalls, call him “Pa.” If he 
wheels the baby carriage and car- 
ries bundles meekly, call him “Pa- 
pa,” with the accent on the Ist syl- 
lable. If he belongs to a literary 
circle and writes cultured papers, 
call him “Papa,” with the accent 
on the last syllable. If, however, he 
makes a pal of you when you're 
good, and is too wise to let you pull 
the wool over his loving eyes when 
you're not; if, moreover, you’re sure 
no one else you know has quite so 
fine a father, you may call him 
“Dad.”—Sunshine Mag. 


GIFTS—Giving—20 

A prosperous merchant was ap- 
proached for a contribution for a 
charitable cause. “Yes, I will give 
you my mite,” he responded. 

“Do you mean the widow’s mite?” 
asked his friend. 

“Certainly.” 

“I shall be satisfied with half 
that much,” suggested the solicitor. 
“Approx how much are you 
worth?” 

“Seventy thousand dollars.” 

“Then,” said the friend, “give me 
your check for $35,000: that will be 
half as much as the widow gave, 
for she gave, as you remember, ‘all 
that she had, even all her living.’ ” 
—Christian Victory. 
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Ode for the Fourth of July 


Day of glory! Welcome day! 
Freedom’s banners greet thy 

ray. — JOHN PIERPONT, The 
Fourth of July. 


Today her thanks shall fly on every 
wind, 


Unstinted, unrebuked, from shore 


to shore, 


One love, one hope, and not a doubt 
behind! 


Cannon to cannon shall repeat her 
praise, 

Banner to banner flap it forth in 
flame; 


Her children shall rise up to bless 
her name 


And wish her harmless length oi 
days, 

The mighty mother of a mighty 
brood, 


Blessed in all tongues and dear to 
every blood, 


The beautiful, the strong, and best 
of all, the good.—JaMEs RUSSELL 
LOwELL. 





L£é 
ses 
Ideas are very much like kids. 
To that, I will attest; 


Of all the others that you view, 
Your own are always best!— 
F G KERNAN. 
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GOD—and Man—22 

(God) cannot possibly lead some- 
one who purports to be willing to 
obey Him one moment and like a 
balky mule, insists on his own way 
at the next moment. . . Even as 
there can be static on a radio, so 
we can get crossed up if we rely on 
the inner receiving set alone. The 
static can come from our human 
desires. In this day of psychoanaly- 
sis, we also know that it can come 
from subconscious levels that God 
has not yet fully entered and 
cleansed. — CATHERINE MarSHALL, 
Woman’s Editor, “How You Can 
Find God’s Will,” Christian Herald, 
6-’59. 


HAPPINESS—23 

The art of happiness, like that of 
bicycling, should be learnt as early 
as possible. The balance, the un- 
conscious poise, the effortless ad- 
justment, do not come naturally to 
those who have never known them 
in childhood.— Marcaret KENNEDY, 
The Midas Touch (Random House). 


HISTORY—24 

History has shown that time can 
be bought from gangsters, but that 
no gangster is ever satisfied with 
the payment. They always insist on 
more and more until they have 
gobbled up the entire plate. Thru- 
out history the gangster has under- 
stood only one language—courage 
and force. — Rear Adm HarLey 
Cope, “We Could Use a Little Flag 
Waving,” V F W Mag, 5-’59. 


HOME—25 

Home is the place where, when 
you have to go there, they have to 
take you in. — CARLYLE MARNEY, 
Dangerous Fathers, Problem Moth- 
ers and Terrible Teens (Abingdon). 











Week of June 28-July 4 


Nat'l Picnic Month (July) 

June 28—65 yrs ago (1894) Con- 
gress made Labor Day a holiday for 
fed’1 employes, designating the Ist 
Monday in Sept to be so observed. 
... 45th anniv (1914) assassination 
of Archduke Ferdinand, with his 
wife. He was heir to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary. (This was inci- 
dent that subsequently led to World 
War I.) 40th anniv (1919) 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles, 
ending World War I. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1939) regular trans-atlantic air 
service began as the Pan-American 
Dixie Clipper left New York for 
Lisbon, Portugal. 


June 29—St Peter’s Day. . . St 
Paul’s Day. 


June 30—100 yrs ago (1859) 5,000 
persons watched Emile Blondin, 
professional French acrobat, cross 
Niagara Falls on a tightwire. The 
French daredevil wore pink tights 
and a spangle tunic of yellow silk. 

95 yrs ago (1864) Congress 
granted Yosemite Valley and Mari- 
posa Big Tree Grove to Calif for a 
public park. (In 1890 the Yosemite 
Nat’l Park was estab by act of Con- 
gress and the original reservation 
was ceded back to the fed’l gov’t by 
the state.) . 35 yrs ago (1924) 
Teapot Dome scandals resulted in 
the indictment of Sec’y of the In- 
terior Albert B Fall for conspiracy 


to defraud the gov’t. . . 25 yrs ago 
(1934) Adolph Hitler began his 
“blood bath” thruout Germany, 


“purging” the nation of hundreds 
of political and military leaders. 





July 1—Dominion Day (Canada) 
. .. Beginning of U S fiscal yr. . 
100 yrs ago (1859) list intercollegi- 
ate baseball game played between 
Amhurst and Williams, at Pitts- 
field, Mass. (Amhurst won.) 


July 2—245th anniv (1714) b of 
Christoph Willibald von Gluck, 
German operatic composer, direc- 
tor opera in Vienna. 


July 3—85 yrs ago (1874) 4-yr-old 
Charlie Ross was kidnapped from 
his home in Germantown, Pa. It 
was lst kidnapping for money in 
the United States. Nervous kidnap- 
pers failed to contact the family. 
(Disappearance of the child was 
never satisfactorily explained.) 


July 4 — Independence Day... 
155th anniv (1804) b of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. . . 85th anniv of open- 
ing of Eads bridge across Mississip- 
pi River at St Louis. . . 65 yrs ago 
(1894) Edgar L Apperson, Kokomo, 
Ind, road-tested what is generally 
considered the list automobile blt 
in the U S. It was bit by Apperson 
and his brother Elmer for Elwood 
Haynes, of Kokomo, with whom 
they were later associated in bldg 
the Haynes automobile commercial- 
ly. .. 40 yrs ago (1919) Jack Demp- 
sey became heavyweight champion 
of the world after knocking out 
Jess Willard. 


Quite 
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HUMAN RELATIONS—26 

As a historian I would suggest 
that the inner experience of indi- 
vidual persons can be of compelling 
importance to the future of the hu- 
man race. Simone Weil was right 
in saying: “Personal feelings play 
a role in the great events of this 
world that is never perceived to its 
full extent. The fact that friend- 
ship exists or does not exist be- 
tween two groups of human beings, 
in some cases can prove decisive 
for the destiny of the human race.” 
—JOHN Ner, “Art, Science and 
Life,” New Outlook, 4-’59. 





we 

What happened to old Atlas? 

He took it on the lam— 
And left his world-supporting 

job 

To good old Uncle Sam!— 

F G KERNAN. 
27 





~ 
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IDEOLOG Y—28 

Whenever the impetus of politi- 
cal movements lessens, ideas be- 
come ideologies——English historian 
& prof Harvey GovuLDEN, quoted in 
Weltwoche, Zurich (Quore trans- 
lation) . 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—29 
Two million American youngsters 
who are in the ages between 10 and 
17 will have court records before 
they are 18, if the present trend in 
juvenile delinquency continues. The 
number of children appearing be- 
fore juvenile courts for delinquency 
has increased 2% times since 49, 
while child population was increas- 
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ing only 25%.—Sen TuHos C HEN- 
NINGS, Jr, chmn, special Senate 
subcommittee investigating juvenile 
delinquency. 


KNOWLEDGE—30 

A college prof hired a local farm- 
er to row him across a river at a 
point where there was no bridge. 
Once out on the stream, the prof 
said, “My good man, do you speak 
Greek?” “Naw,” said the farmer. 
“Ah, you have lost one third of your 
life.” Farther out, he said again, 
“But perhaps you can speak He- 
brew.” “Naw,” again came the la- 
conic reply. “Then you have lost 
another third of your life.” About 
midstream they struck a hidden 
snag, and the boat began to fill 
with water. “Can you swim?” asked 
the farmer. “Oh, no!” said the prof 
in distress. “Then you have lost all 
your life.’—Mary Horrman, “Enoch 
Walked With God,” This Day, 6-’59. 


LIFE—LIVING—31 

A London cockney, in the dark 
days of 1940, said with spirit, “Life 
ain’t all that you want, but it is all 
that you can ’ave. So stick a gera- 
nium in your ’at, and be ’appy.” 
Perhaps that is the kind of philos- 
ophy that would help us. It cer- 
tainly sustained many Britishers 
in those difficult days—RaLtpH W 
SockMan, “How God Helps in Trou- 
ble,” Arkansas Methodist, 5-7-’59. 


LOVE—32 

Anything one can say about love 
has been true for someone in love 
at some time. It has been felt to be 
bliss, to be agony; to be health, to 
be sickness; it makes the world go 
round, it puts an end to every rea- 
sonable activity; it is born in a 
glance, it dies with a touch; it is 
heaven, it is hell; it endures all, 


) 


and is killed by one hard look... 
It does what mind cannot do; it 
goes where mind cannot follow. . . 
Love is never the measure of the 
person loved, but of the person lov- 
ing.—JESSAMYN WEsT, “Love Is Not 
What You Think,” Ladies’ Home 
Jnl, 6-’59. 


MARRIED LIFE—33 

Don’t insist that marriage is a 
“50-50 proposition.” At times you 
will demand 90%, whether you are 
aware of it or not. At other times 
you will be asked to give the 90%. 
But marriage is not a ball game; 
it needs no scorekeeper. It does not 
matter even whether you continu- 
ally provide more than 50%. The 
important thing is that your con- 
tribution and your mate’s add up 
to 100%—Geo A Ketty, Catholic 
Marriage Manual (Random House). 


MATURITY—34 

There is an opportunity in every 
obligation. When we begin to as- 
sume responsibility, we start to ma- 
ture. Many a man has started his 
upward climb when he came to the 
realization that many things de- 
pended upon him. No one is indis- 
pensable but when one is coopera- 
tive, efficient, courageous, patient, 
self-reliant and dependable, he be- 
comes almost irreplaceable. — Cari 
HotmEs, “Carrying the Message,” 
Bennett’s Sunograms, hm, Bennett 
Co. 


MODERN AGE—35 

When a woman got dressed up 
in the good old days, she looked 
like she was wearing 3 or 4 blan- 
kets. When she gets dressed up 
nowadays, she looks like she ought 
to be wearing 3 or 4 blankets.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


PRINCIPLES—36 

Lack of cash in his pockets con- 
trols a man more firmly than his 
principles. — William Feather Mag, 
hm, William Feather Co. 


PROFANITY—37 

A minister was pleased to learn 
that his guide on a fishing trip had 
once guided a celebrated preacher. 
While discussing the preacher’s 
character and moral excellence, the 
guide remarked, “He was a good 
man, except for his swearing.” 

"But surely,” exclaimed the min- 
ister, “you don’t mean to say that 
he was profane?” 

“Oh, he was,” protested the guide. 
“Once when he lost a fine bass I 
said to him, “‘That’s a darn shame.’ 
He came right back with, ‘Yes, it 
is.’ But that’s the only time I ever 
heard him use such language.”— 
Evan Esar, The Animal Joker (Har- 
vest House). 


REFORM—38 

Reforms rarely succeed, the rea- 
son being that by the time they ac- 
quire enough power for success, 
they are already in need of reform 
themselves.—SyDNEY J Harris, Chi- 
cago News. 


RELIGION—39 

John Alexander Mackay, pres of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
offers this definition of neo-ortho- 
doxy. “(It) is Calvinism in Bermu- 
da shorts.”"—WarREN E SHaw, New 
Christian Advocate. 

The broad-minded see the truth 
in different religions; the narrow- 
minded see only their differences. 
—Lao Tse. 
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SALESMANSHIP—40 

Frank Bettger, one of the most 
successful salesmen of all time, has 
said that he always tried to figure 
out some way to help the individual 
solve a personal problem by pur- 
chasing his product. . . Roger Bab- 
son has said that the entire secret 
of his business success was his dis- 
covery early in life that Newton’s 
law of “action and reaction” 
worked in human relations as well 
as in physics. “Briefly this law is 
that for everything we do we get 
an equal reaction.”"—JoHN D Mur- 
PHY, “Sales Secrets of the Old Pro,” 
Salesman’s Opportunity, 6-’59. 


SCIENCE—Scientists—41 

Scientists are, by and large, up 
to no good. . . We stand in danger 
of having our lives twisted, our 
souls and our bodies destroyed, by 
men who boast that they are above 
right and wrong.—AvuBREY MENEN, 
The Fig Tree (Scribner). 


SEXES—Understanding—42 

A recent survey showed that only 
1 man in 20 and 1 woman in 12 
could state with any precision just 
what the important mental and 
emotional differences between men 
and women are. Yet all of those 
questioned had been married for at 
least 5 yrs. This astonishing lack 
of understanding between the sexes, 
experts now believe, is a central 
cause of our soaring divorce rate 
and of misery even in those mar- 
riages which stay together. A group 
of 10 N Y psychiatrists recently 
agreed that “The greatest single 
need of the modern married couple 
is a brief but thorough grounding 
in the basic mental characteristics 
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of the opposite sex.’—L W Rosin- 
son, “The Real Differences Be- 
tween Men and Women,” Coronet, 
6-’59. 


SUPERSTITIONS—43 

Almost all of us have the habit 
of covering our mouth when we 
yawn, surely not a superstition, we 
say, but just good manners. And 
yet it all began when our forebears 
were afraid that yawning would let 
an evil spirit enter their bodies. 
They were afraid, very literally, of 
“losing their breath.” — StTewart 
HoaGtand, “Your Superstitions— 
How They Began,” Secretary, 5-’59. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—44 

One of the teacher’s constant 
tasks is to take a roomful of live 
wires and see that they are 
grounded.—Wisconsin Jnl of Edu- 
cation. 


TEMPTATION—45 

Over and over you hear the self- 
recrimination of someone who has 
committed a tragic wrong, “How 
could I ever do such a thing?” 
More often than we like to think, 
our own imaginations have paved 
the way for the act. We have... 
convinced ourselves that we had a 
right to the pleasure, that no one 
would ever find out about it, that 
it was not really wrong. And then 
one day we are shocked to find we 
have done with our bodies what we 
have so often done in our hearts. 
Someone has said that while we 
cannot keep temptations from 
knocking on the doors of our 
minds, we do not have to invite 
them in and serve them tea.—Roy 
Pearson, “Temptation,” Christian 
Herald, 5-’59. 


TIME—46 

We are almost obsessively con- 
cerned with time. We post clocks 
everywhere. We feel considerable 
discomfort when our watch is out 
of service, and more than consid- 
erable exasperation when a train 
or plane is delayed or someone is 
late for an appointment. We com- 
ment caustically on the “slovenly” 
ways of some foreign peoples who 
do not place the same value on 
time that we do. And we’re incred- 
ulous when we learn that the Bal- 
inese, for instance, do not know 
and do not care exactly how old 
their children are. (The Balinese 
do not keep track of elapsed time.) 
—Dr Jos CuurcH, “How to Keep 
Up With a Slowpoke,” Parents’ 
Mag, 5-’59. 


TRAVEL—47 

The Bureau of the Census has 
completed what it regards as the 
lst systematic measurement of to- 
tal civilian travel vol in the U S. 
On any given day, it reports, 3.5 
million persons are on overnight 
trips, or at least 100 mi’s from 
home. Half of the travel is for the 
purpose of visiting relatives and 
friends, 25% is for vacation and 
pleasure, and 20% of the trips is 
for business purposes. Two out of 
every 3 trips are within 200 mi’s of 
home and last less than 5 days; 7 
out of 8 are by automobile—Sun- 
shine Mag. 


TRUTH—48 

No man does right, unless by ac- 
cident, unless he first take pains 
to know the truth. The taxes that 
we pay because of our ignorance 
are a heavy and wearisome burden. 
Yet how dearly many men do love 
to carry it—W D Hoarp, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


VIOLENCE—49 

Nations often receive their inde- 
pendence thru the use of violence. 
But violence only achieves tempo- 
rary victory; it never can gain ulti- 
mate peace. It creates many more 
social problems than it solves. And 
violence ends up defeating itself. 
Therefore, it is my firm conviction 
that if the Negro succumbs to the 
temptation of using violence in his 
struggle for justice, unborn genera- 
tions will be the recipients of a 
long and desolate night of bitter- 
ness. And our chief legacy to the 
future will be an endless reign of 
meaningless chaos.—MarTIn LUTHER 
Kinc, Jr, “Nonviolence & Racial 
Justice,” Friends Jnl. 





Léa 
Se 
He stands erect and speaks his 
mind 
With measured consonant 
and vowel, 
But if you listen, you will find 
He always calls a spade a 
trowel—M E MULLEN. 
50 
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WATER—51 

If all the remaining ice sheets 
and glaciers in the polar regions 
and elsewhere in the world melted, 
the level of the oceans would rise 
between 150 and 200 ft.—Mechanir 
Illustrated. ; 


YOUTH—52 

I don’t feel the least hostile to 
young people or bothered about 
them. I don’t understand them, but 
when I was young people didn’t 
understand me. It’s a perfectly nat- 
ural process—E M Forster, quoted 


in Forbes. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A couple who had moved into a 
new house were engaged in the te- 
dious job of hanging pictures. 
When they got to the portion of 
the living room wall alongside the 
Stairway, the wife, who was hold- 
ing the hammer and tacks, sug- 
gested that her husband “stagger” 
the pictures up the stairway wall to 
gain an unusual effect. When 2 
phone call interrupted the job, 
their 6-yr-old son ans’d. “Neither 
mother or dad can come right 
now,” he explained. “My father is 
staggering up the stairs and moth- 
er is helping him.”—Heten C WIin- 
KLER, Catholic Digest. a 


“ ” 


A great psychologist was once 
asked by a lady if he did not think 
that woman was the best judge of 
woman. 

He repl’d: “Not only the best 
judge, my dear lady, but the best 
executioner.”—Wall St Jnl. b 


“ ” 


The husband of a woman who re- 
cently learned to drive was dis- 
mayed upon returning home and 
seeing the car in the living room. 

“How in the world did you land 
our car in here?” he asked. 

“Nothing to it,” she repl’d. “When 
I got to the kitchen I simply made 
a left turn.”—Great Northern Goat, 
hm, Great Northern RY. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


FRANK LAWRENCE 


Not long ago I stopped in a 
bar in Boston between trains. A 
pompous boor was loudly tell- 
ing his companion, and the 
world, about his accomplish- 
ments. 

“I tell you I started with 
nothing,” he proclaimed. “I am 
completely self-made.” 

The sad little man, quietly 
crying into his beer at the end 
of the bar, looked up. 

‘I sympathize with you, 
friend,” he said, “I’m no good 
at these do-it-yourself projects 
either.” 





aa 
47 


After a yr of marriage, the young 
husband had taken to spending his 
evenings downtown with the 
“boys.” One night his conscience 
worried him so he called his young 
wife on the phone. 

“Hello, darling,” he said. “Slip on 
your party clothes and meet me 
downtown. We'll have dinner at 
some quiet place and then we'll see 
a show. How about it?” 

“Tl be delighted to meet you, 
John,” was the reply. “But why not 
come out to the house and get me? 
There’s nobody home.” 

Friend husband (named William) 
now spends his evenings at home.— 
Santa Fe Mag, hm, Santa Fe Ry. d 


sssseseees Qpitte- able QUIPS «++ 


“While I’m away, Mary,” said a 
mistress to her maid, “be sure and 
write on each egg when it was 
laid.” 

When the mistress ret’d she 
found every egg diligently labelled: 
“Today.”—Tit-Bits, London. e 


“ ” 


In Berchtesgaden, Germany, last 
March I saw and heard many in- 
spiring and sobering sights (the 
latter associated with the devasta- 
tion and diabolical cleverness of the 
Nazis). But I was reassured when I 
heard a father tell what a teenager 
had asked him one bright morning. 
“Dad (mein papa), what is a hy- 
dramatic polecat?” “I give up.” “A 
hydramatic polecat is a_ shiftless 
skunk.”—Dr Davin A MacLeENNaAN, 
Church Mgt. f 


” 


An old Indian was standing on 
the top of a hill with his son, look- 
ing over the beautiful valley below 
them. Said the old Indian, “Some 
day, my son, all this land will be- 
long to the Indians again. Pale- 
face all go to the moon.’’—Capper’s 
Wkly. g 


” 


“You say you want the death cer- 
tificate changed, Doctor?” asked 
the puzzled clerk. “It’s quite against 
the rules, you know.” 

“I know that, but it’s important,” 
said the doctor. “You see, I was in 
a hurry and didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to the space marked ‘Cause of 
Death,’ and that’s where I signed 
my name.”—Seng Fellowship News, 
hm, Seng Co. h 


Some men’s actions are so far 
beyond the call of duty as to be 


practically out of earshot. — Bos 
STANNARD. 
Try living within your income 


and you'll live without worries—al- 
so a lot of other things——LresTter D 
KLIMEK. 

You can’t buy happiness—at least 
not with today’s money.—FRaANK G 
McINNIs. 

An optimist is a man who be- 
lieves his wife won’t buy a new hat, 
just because she doesn’t see one 
she likes—Howie LASSETER. 

A fanatic is one who will stick to 
his guns whether they’re loaded or 
not.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

The modern boy scout helps an 
old lady across the st by slowing 
down his convertible—Haro_tp Cor- 
FIN. 

We see fewer wallflowers at par- 
ties these days—and a lot more of 
the potted variety—D O FLYNN. 

America has drive-in _ theaters, 
drive-in supermkts, drive-in restau- 
rants and drive-in banks. What it 
needs now are more drive-in park- 
ing places—DaN BENNETT. 


“ ” 


Many employes spend time shin- 
ing up to the boss that they should 
use polishing off some work.—PEp 
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Polished Off 


The latest thing is scented shoe 
polish, which comes in a variety 0) 
fragrances.—News item. 


Imagine, if you can, shoe leather 
With scent of lilac or of heather, 
And think of someone walking in, 
Each step expressive of My Sin. 


How shoe shine stands, week after 
week, 

With varied fragrances will reek, 

And shoe shine boys will, after 
hours, 

Seem like bouquets of many 
flowers. 


Consider, too, how shoes of men, 
Size twelve, or anyhow size ten, 
Will have the rather dainty smell 
Of maybe Number 5 Chanel. 


Whenas the gentle breezes blow 
And carry hence from toe to toe 
And heel to heel the odors sweet 
Of shoes adorning passing feet, 


Air will be fragrant as a garden, 
Although we’ll surely have to par- 
don 


Poor, mixed-up dogs their many 
boners. 
How will they ever find their 
owners? 


Que 
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Durand, a perfect example of a 
Frenchman but unfortunately one 
who has forgot a great deal of his- 
tory, was on a visit to London 
where a number of names intrigued 
him: Waterloo Station, Agincourt 
St, Trafalgar Square... 

“That’s odd,” he said to his wife, 
“the English seem to have a mania 
for naming places after defeats!” 
—Pourquoi Pas? Brussels (QUOTE 
translation) . i 


“ ” 


When no patients showed up for 
appointments at the office of a 
Kans City dentist the other Sun- 
day, he decided to investigate. He 
soon discovered that his 10-yr-old 
daughter was picketing in front of 
the house, carrying a sign which 


read: “It’s Unfair to Make My 
Daddy Work on Sundays.” — Pav. 
STEINER, Partners. j 


“ ” 


In teaching the names of the 
more important stars, one science 
teacher mentioned Alpha Centauri. 
He was puzzled to find later a mys- 
terious new star on a student’s pa- 
per. This star was labeled “Elvis 
Sentory.” — H I Curist, High 
Points. k 


“ ” 


One blistering hot day when they 
had guests for dinner, a mother 
asked her 4-yr-old son to say the 
blessing. “But, mother, I don’t know 
what to say,” he protested. 

“Oh, just say what you’ve heard 
me say,” she told him. 

Obediently he bowed his little 
head and said, “Oh, Lord, why did 
I invite those people here on a hot 
day like this?”—Automotive Serv- 
ice Digest. 1 
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DE LUXE 
EDITION 


PRICE $13.95 


S$Q95 


REGULAR 


OUR PRICE 
TO YOU 
ONLY 


@ The father-and-son team, Francis 
Andrew March, Sr., and Jr., produced 
this book originally in 1902. A stand- 
ard reference work it combines ad- 
vantages of thesaurus and dictionary. 
It introduces the juxtaposition of re- 
lated words—synonym and antonym— 
so that you have the full depth and 
color of the language at hand. Thus 
you can look up any word alphabet- 
ically and find all of the analogous 
and contrasting words with definitions. 
Once you have cultivated the prac- 
tice of using March’s, you'll be amazed 
at the rapid growth of your vocabu- 
lary; the new enjoyment, confidence 
and power you acquire with words. 


Back in Print 
after 14 Years of 


Modernization 


MARCH’S 
Thesaurus- 
Dictionary 


A dictionary tells you what a 
particular word means. A the- 
saurus presents you with all 
words and phrases that express 
exactly the various shades of 
meaning of your original idea. 
Here are the indispensable word-serv- 
ices of both thesaurus and dictionary, 
combined in one deluxe 1240 page 
volume! No other book provides such 
complete help in developing a power- 
ful vocabulary. 

This book went out of print during 
the paper shortage of War II. It is 
now available in a revised edition, in- 
cluding 1800 new words and phrases. 
This deluxe library edition, is regu- 
larly priced at $13.95. By special ar- 
rangement with the publisher, we offer 
it for a limited time at a special price 
of only $9.95. Don’t delay. Place your 
order today. This book carries our 
unconditional money-back guarantee. 


DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-21, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





Davin M PaasEwE, Monrovia, Li- 
beria, in the U S to study police 
methods: “When a child won’t go 
to school in Liberia, we have him 
sweep up and wash windows in the 
police station. After a day of that 
he wants to go back to school.” 

1-Q-t 

Anglican Bishop L M CuarLEs- 
EpwarDs, Evesham, England, claim- 
ing more people go to church in 
atheistic Russia than in England: 
“English people are quite friendly 
toward the church, but only 10% 
are churchgoers. They like to be 
baptized, confirmed and married in 
the church, but apart from this 
they couldn’t care less.” 2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


With more and more people 
learning how to turn off the tv, 
books and conversation are making 
a limited comeback in family life. 
One forward looking mfr is prepar- 
ing for a return of music to the 
home circle with a new musical in- 
strument. It’s called a melodica, 
looks like a woodwind, plays like 
a piano, and sounds more or less 
like a harmonica. Piano-like keybd 
of 2 full octaves is easily mastered, 
and chords will play as easily as 
single notes. Melodica lends itself 
nicely to group musical gatherings 


because of 


its non-varying pitch. 
Inquire at your music store. 
And for record collectors, 
clear plastic disks will protect your 
LP and stereo records. Disks are 
just thick enough to keep delicately 
grooved record surfaces from 


new 


touching (and scratching) each 
other when dropped on the record 
changer. Also prevent distortion 
and slippage, especially when rec- 
ords are warped. $1.50 for 16. Check 
record shops, or write Daveles Plas- 
tic Products, Bor 2181, Livonia, 
Mich. 





